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I.—THE FIRST BALKAN CONFERENCE. 


T the twenty-seventh Congress of the International Peace 
Bureau held in Athens in October, 1929, a step was taken 
which events may prove to be a landmark in the history 

of the Balkan countries, if not in that of Europe itself. This was 
the decision to convene, a year later, a conference of representatives 
of all the six Balkan States, for the purpose of exploring the ground 
for co-operation between those countries with a view to the ultimate 
formation of a Balkan Union or Federation. Invitations to this 
conference were sent out as early as April last, and the following 
month the International Peace Bureau addressed a message to the 
Foreign Ministers of all six Balkan Governments—including, of 
course, Turkey—advising them that at the Athens Congress of the 
previous October a sub-committee, composed almost exclusively of 
representatives of the Balkan countries, had been formed for the 
purpose of studying the question of the ways and means for encouraging 
and furthering a rapprochement between the 60 million people 
who inhabit this part of Europe. This sub-committee submitted a 
resolution to the Congress, proposing the summoning by the Peace 
Bureau, in collaboration with the international Parliamentary 
organisations, and, if possible, under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, of the first Balkan Conference. This resolution, which was 
at onee adopted by the Athens Congress, also expressed the hope 
that the League should set up an Institute of Balkan Co-operation 
similar in character to the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 

The Peace Bureau, in communicating the text of the resolution 
to the Foreign Ministers, suggested that if the proposal met with 
their approval the Conference should be convened for October, 1930, 
and be attended by representatives of all sides of life in the countries 
concerned, political, economic, social, and intellectual, with the 
proviso, however, that the delegates should attend in an unofficial 
capacity, without power to commit their Governments in any way. 
At the same time it was pointed out that “ this Conference, though 
non-official, independent of and not engaging in any way the 
responsibility of the Governments, will, however, not be able to do 
without their support, either materially or morally, and the Govern- 
ments ought to be represented by ‘ observers,’ who would be in a 
position to keep the various Governments informed regarding the 
work, proposals and aims of the Conference.” 

Thus it was made clear that the intention of the proposed meeting 
was to bring the Balkan peoples together to discuss their differences 
face to face, with the hope that a candid exchange of views might 
smooth away some at least of the difficulties standing in the way 
of collaboration between a group of nations whose main interests 
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were felt to be closely identified, in spite of all that past events might 
appear to show to the contrary. Though the delegates attended the 
Conference in .their private capacities the different Governments 
interested themselves in the composition of the delegations, which 
were thoroughly representative of the main interests in the public 
life of each country, while the plenary meetings were presided over 
by M. Papanastassiou, the former Prime Minister of Greece, to whose 
initiative the convening of the Conference and its success were 
largely due. 

Public opinion gave full support to the proposal in all six 
countries, but when the agenda of the Conference was received in 
Bulgaria considerable hesitation was felt as to the advisability of 
the country being represented in Athens unless the question of 
minorities received attention. The first impulse was to decline to 
take part in discussions which were expected to avoid what was, 
from the Bulgarian point of view, the predominating political problem 
requiring solution. A way out of the difficulty was, however, found, 
in the inclusion of the question of minorities in the list of matters 
to be discussed ‘‘en principe ”’ only, and emphasis was laid on the 
fact that the progress towards co-operation was to be made through 
the economic, rather than by way of the political, path. As was 
pointed out by an authority on Balkan affairs, “the more crucial 
the political question the stronger the case for omitting it from the 
discussions of the first meeting, because no Balkan country needs 
to be reminded of its differences of opinion with its neighbours, 
whereas little has been done so far to point the way to co-operation 
along non-controversial lines.”’ 

The reluctance to deal with the minorities question was largely 
due to the fear that Bulgaria would seize the occasion to air her 
grievances, as she had done at Geneva the previous month. In 
Yugo-Slavia in particular, the official view is that no Slav minority 
can exist in a country where Slavs comprise the majority, and any 
mention of a Macedonian-Bulgarian minority in the boundaries of 
the Kingdom is resented. As a correspondent in Belgrade wrote 
recently : ‘‘ Any reference to minority rights in Macedonia is equivalent 
in the eyes of the Yugoslavs to an attempt to recognise the Bulgarian 
character of Macedonia, and thus to undermine the main principle 
on which Yugo-Slavia bases her claim to these provinces—their 
original medieval Serbian character.” 

The Bulgarian delegation came, then, to the Conference prepared 
to confine their references to minorities to broad questions of principle, 
and in the event a resolution on the subject was actually adopted, in 
the following terms :— 

“The Conference, in view of the fact that the question of 
minorities is one of the greatest difficulties which should be 
eliminated in clearing the road towards a Balkan entente, declares 
that it is indispensable that all the Balkan countries, as well as the 
Minorities residing in them, should integrally and loyally fulfil 
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their mutual engagements in accordance with the Minority 

Treaties. The Conference hopes that the International Peace 

Bureau and all the members of the Balkan delegations will use their 

influence and employ all their efforts to reach this salutary goal, 

and that they will report as to the results of their efforts to the 
next Conference.” 
It was further agreed that the minorities question ought to be treated 
in accordance with the spirit of the League of Nations, although the 
Peace Treaties must be considered as guiding rules and the League the 
proper place for the solution of the problem. 

The sessions opened on October 5th, and continued for eight days. 
On the first day six committees were set up, i.e., an organising 
committee, and committees on political questions, economic questions, 
intellectual co-operation, communications, and social problems. At 
the opening meeting of the political committee the Albanian delegation 
raised the question of minorities, and pointed out that as a nation 
(as distinct from a political entity) Albania was composed largely of 
people who formed minorities living outside the frontiers of Albania. 
It was then decided to include the question in the agenda, to be dealt 
with as regards its general principles only, and the measure of success 
achieved may be judged from the terms of the resolution already 
referred to. 

The political committee adopted unanimously three important 
resolutions of which the text may be quoted :— 

“The Conference . .. considering that to bring about 
political rapprochement between the Balkan nations it is necessary 
to give them: some complementary guarantees of security within 
the framework of the Treaties in force, and to assure the loyal 
execution of all the other obligations which devolve from those 
Treaties, including those concerning minorities, expresses the 
sincere hope :— 

*“(1) That the Foreign Ministers of the Balkan States should 
meet regularly each year in one of the cities of those States 
with the object of exchanging views on Balkan affairs and on the 
means of assuring solidarity between their respective countries. 

(2) That a study of a pact between the Balkan nations 
should be undertaken on the basis of the following principles : 
(a) the outlawry of war, and (b) the settlement by pacific means 
of all differences, of no matter what nature, which might arise 
between the Balkan nations; and (c) the mutual assistance 
between those nations in case of violation of the pledge not to 
go to war. 

** (3) That the Council of the Conference should authorise a 
special committee to examine a draft Balkan pact and to study 
all the difficulties which stand in the way of a moral détente 
and political rapprochement between the Balkan peoples. This 
committee will present a report to the next Conference on all 
the questions included in the present resolution.”’ 
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The next committee, that dealing with economic questions, 
considered a proposal by the Greek delegation for the foundation of 
a permanent inter-Balkan Economic Institute, and it concluded its 
work by passing a resolution advocating the creation in each country 
of an office for the study of commercial questions, representatives 
of which would compose a central Balkan Commercial Institute, and 
would themselves be elected by the various Chambers of Commerce 
and Agriculture and banks. This motion also urged the abolition 
of the many existing obstacles to the transit of merchandise between 
the various countries, the unification of the nomenclature and classilfi- 
cation of the different Balkan tariffs, the adoption of a common policy 
for the protection of Balkan products, especially tobacco, the 
encouragement of the co-operative movement, the study of the 
measures necessary for the establishment of a monetary union, and 
the collaboration of the principal banks with a view to facilitating 
economic and financial relations, partially by the extension of a system 
of credit. 

The work of the committee on intellectual co-operation was 
perhaps the most fruitful in tangible results. After recognising that 
the intellectual isolation in which the Balkan peoples lived was 
responsible for propagating prejudice which engendered national 
hatreds the resolution which was adopted at the close of the com- 
mittee’s work recommended the adoption of the following measures 
without delay :— 

(1) The regular exchange of professors and students of the 
Balkan universities. 

(2) Regular exchanges of children between the Balkan countries 
during holidays in order that they should get to know each other 
better. 

(3) Balkan exhibitions, such as that of popular art which was 
held in Athens during the Conference. 

(4) The organisation of popular lectures to explain to the 
Balkan peoples the points of contact with their neighbours, 
supplemented by Pan-Balkan clubs of their students in * foreign * 
universities. 

(5) Education in the study and understanding of Greek and 
Latin classic humanism in the Balkan countries. 

(6) The institution of a ‘‘ Balkan week ”’ in each country at a 
fixed date. 

(7) The establishment of a central Institute of Balkan 
Co-operation, with a permanent headquarters in a Balkan city, 
to group and co-ordinate the more active of the existing social and 
intellectual institutions. 

(8) The development of the relations between the press of the 
various countries. 

(9) The teaching of one of the Balkan languages and literature 
in the universities of each country, and the foundation of chairs 
of comparative Balkan jurisprudence. 
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(10) The improvement of the teaching of history in particular, 
since “‘ the teaching of the Balkan Peninsular ought to be in the 
service of peace and not have an aggressive character.” 

The remainder of the measures advocated were similar in character 
and numbered sixteen in all, and attached to them was a resolution 
passed by the journalists attending the Conference declaring the 
formation, on that day, of a Balkan press association, ‘‘ in favour of 
the Balkan entente.”’ 

The committee on communications dealt with a wide range of 
subjects, in most of which the defects in the existing relations between 
the six countries were apparent to everyone and comparatively simple 
to remedy. A draft convention was adopted providing that the six 
countries should form, under the authority of the Inter-Balkan Postal 
Union, a single postal territory for the circulation of correspondence, 
with reduced postal rates, and proposing the opening of new telephone 
and telegraph lines between the various States. As regards the 
railways many much-needed improvements were suggested to remove 
the difficulties which hamper trade and tourist traffic ; for example, 
the through services between Sofia and Athens and Belgrade and 
Athens have much of their usefulness discounted by unnecessary delays 
and disparities of treatment for luggage ; a bridge over the Danube 
is needed to connect Sofia with Bucharest, and it is time com- 
munication by rail was opened with Albania. Travel in the Balkans 
has been almost revolutionised during the past few years by the 
introduction of motor cars, but much needs to be done to improve and 
extend the existing roads. These subjects and many others were 
discussed in the committee, and among the motions adopted was one 
advocating the suppression of transit visas for all the Balkan States. 

It remains to consider the work of the committee on social 
questions and public health. This began by the various delegations 
doing everything possible to acquaint themselves with the conditions 
and with the social legislation in other countries, and particular 
attention was paid to a report drawn up by a Greek authority on 
“The uniform regulation of Balkan working-class questions. ” 
A resolution was passed appealing to the various Governments to 
improve labour legislation in each State, to regulate social legislation 
by a uniform standard, and to facilitate relations between the working- 
class associations of the six countries. The resolution also drew the 
attention of the Governments to the importance of working for the 
improvement of the conditions of work for women and young people, 
for the abolition of children’s work in industry, and for the application 
of the principle of “‘ equal pay for equal work ’’; also to the need for 
envisaging the realisation of a close collaboration between the public 
health services of the six countries concerned. 

The final act of the Conference was to draw up the statutes of 
the organisation to be known as the “‘ Balkan Conference,” which, 
it is intended, shall be a permanent institution. According to the 
first Article of this, ‘‘ the Balkan Conference shall have for its aim 
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to contribute to the rapprochement and collaboration of the Balkan 
peoples in their economic, social, cultural and political relations, 
with the object of finally directing this rapprochement towards the 
union of the Balkan States.” 

The statute contains twenty-six articles in all and provides, 
among other things, for regular meetings of the Conference in the 
six countries in turn, and for its organisation in the form of a General 
Assembly, a Council and a Secretariat. Each national group forming 
the Conference must be in contact with the Government of its country 
and with the representatives of the other Balkan States accredited 
thereto. The delegations to the General Assembly, which will meet 
each October, are to consist of thirty delegates, chosen from the 
political, official, municipal and intellectual world, the press, com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural organisations, as well as from 
organisations representing the feminist movement. Each Govern- 
ment is entitled to send to the Assembly observers with the right of 
speaking, as are also the League of Nations and the International 
Peace Bureau, both of which are specially invited to participate. 

Six committees, with the same functions as those at the Athens 
Conference, are to be formed, on which each delegation will be repre- 
sented by at least two members. The Council will consist of the 
heads of each delegation and of two members who took part in the 
previous Assembly, and it will be renewed each year. It is to con- 
stitute the supreme executive organ of the Assembly, and will 
represent the Conference whenever the Assembly is not sitting; it 
also controls the Budget. 

The Secretariat is composed of the Secretary-General and five 
other members, appointed by each delegation. It will publish, as 
soon as possible, a periodical bulletin in French, to which all the 
national groups will be invited to contribute. The final article of 
the statutes states that the emblem of the Conference will be a striped 
parallelogram in white, blue, green, yellow, red and white again, 
representing the six Balkan national colours, with, in the centre, 
a white sphere surrounded by six yellow stars. 

The general impression made upon those who took part in or 
followed the deliberations of the Athens Conference was a singularly 
favourable one. It was felt that despite its unofficial character it 
has laid the foundation for future negotiations of an even more repre- 
sentative and far-reaching character than the ones then concluded. 
The delegates came away convinced that through co-operation the 
position of the Balkan peoples could be materially improved. without 
assistance or interference from other countries. That the result 
achieved, of inaugurating an era of Balkan collaboration in dealing 
with common problems, is considered a significant one by the outside 
world may be inferred from the interest taken in this development 
in Balkan relations by Italy. During the meetings in Athens the 
Italian press was at pains to show that the Conference could not 
possibly succeed, and that in any case the idea of a Balkan federation 
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was merely part of (‘included in the framework of ’’) the French 
policy of hegemony and was the work of M. Briand as much as 
of M. Venezelos. Since the conclusion of the Conference, however, 
evidence has not been lacking that Italy is fully alive to the possibilities 
of the new tendency, and the departure for Rome from Angora last 
week of the Italian Ambassador to Turkey has been connected with 
reports that Signor Mussolini is working for the conclusion of an 
entente between Turkey, Greece, Italy, Bulgaria and Hungary. 


H. L. 





Il.—THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA. III. 


On November 14th a despatch from Simla, dated September 20th 
1930, was published.(‘) In it the Government of India forward for 
the consideration of His Majesty’s Government, as a preliminary 
to the discussions at the Round-Table Conference, “‘ our views on the 
further progress which might now be made towards the development 
of responsible government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire.’ The two volumes of the Report of the Simon Commission 
have already been summarised in previous issues of this Bulletin.(*) 
The intention of the present article is to provide a very brief summary 
of the considered opinion of the Government of India contained in 
the Simla despatch, which is based upon an examination of the 
reports not only of the Simon Commission, but also of the Indian 
Central Committee, and of the All-Parties Conference of 1928 (the 
Nehru Report), due regard also being paid “‘ to the opinion that has 
been expressed in India since the publication of the Simon Report ”’ 
and to the “ weighty views’ expressed by the local governments. 


POLITICAL FORCES. 


The opening sections of the despatch contain a careful analysis 
and discussion ‘‘ of the political forces at work in India, the con- 
stitutional demands that are most commonly put forward, and the 
strength of opinion on which they rest.’’ The despatch states that 
“ The classes affected by political opinion form a wide circle, which 
is steadily expanding... With the economic and educational 
development of the country have come, naturally and honourably 
enough, a greater self-respect, both individual and national, and a 
demand for equality of treatment and status with the West . . . It 
was inevitable that this nationalist impetus should come, and it 
would be a grave mistake to under-estimate its force or to depreciate 
its value...” 

‘The demand for self-government is that India should be allowed 
to manage her own affairs, both in the provinces and, subject to any 


(1) Cmd. 3700. ; ’ 
(2) Seet Bulletin of International News, Vol. VI, No.'25, June 19th, 1930; Vol. VII, 


No. 1, July 3rd, 1930. 
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temporary safeguards that may be requisite, at the centre. The 
demand (for Dominion status) is not only that Indiashould be enabled 
actually within necessary limits to settle her own affairs, but that 
she should be publicly recognised before the eyes of the world as 
competent to settle them.” 

This section of the despatch concludes with the statement that 
it is clear that the nationalist forees ‘‘ have on their side a substantial 
measure of support from educated Hindus of all classes . . . There is 
little doubt also that the minority communities to a large extent share 
in these broad nationalist aspirations, but . .. generally speaking, 
they are not without apprehensions of their position in a self-governing 
India, and they are concentrating attention on the protection of their 
rights and interests.” The general conclusion is drawn that ‘‘ the 
time has passed when it is safe to assume the passive consent of the 
governed. The new system must be based as far as possible on the 
willing consent of a people whose political consciousness is steadily 
being awakened. There is still in the country a fundamental respect 
for authority.” 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


The Government of India declare themselves to be in full agreement 
with the first principle laid down by the Simon Commission “ that 
the new constitution should not be unduly rigid, and that it should 


allow of natural growth and diversity.’’ With regard to the second 
and third principles of the Commission the despatch fully accepts 
the ideal of the ultimate constitution of India as an all-India 
federation, including not only British India but also the Indian 
States, but, while recognising that ‘‘there is an essential unity 


> 


embracing the whole of India,’’ considers that ‘‘this ideal is at 
present distant and that the federation of Greater India to which 
they look forward cannot be artificially hastened.’’ Much may be 
done to promote a vivid sense of the unity of interests between British 
India and the States, but the Government of India do not consider 
that the time has yet come ‘‘ when the general body of Indian States 
would be prepared to take a step so far-reaching in its character as 
to enter into any formal federal relations with British India.’”’ The 
Government of India utter a note of caution. ‘‘ There is a certain 
danger,’ they believe, “‘ that if we direct our gaze too fixedly to a 
distant future we may tend to overlook the needs of an urgent 
present.”’ They, therefore, consider that attention should be directed 
as to how British India may be developed “in a manner which 
shall not only be consistent with the wider vision, but shall be 
appropriate to its own immediate requirements.’ The despatch 
proceeds :— 

“We have already an administrative unity, and our first task is to 
decentralise with a view to permitting the development in the provinces 
of that degree of independent activity which should characterise the units 
of a federation. We are, therefore, in full agreement with the broad aim 
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of the Commission to give to the provinces the maximum of autonomy 

consistent with the interest of India as a whole, and to make each province 

as far as possible mistress in its own house. But in following this policy 
we must be careful not to sacrifice the spirit of national unity which has 
gradually been developing under the centralised British administration. 

We require a vigorous central authority capable of sustaining the heavy 

burdens that necessarily fall upon it.”’ 

The Government of India consider that “the most difficult 
problem that confronts us is what form this central authority should 
take.”’ They stress the importance of defining as clearly as possible 
the purposes which Britain must continue to safeguard in India, 
and of making it plain that where these purposes are not concerned 
India should be free to manage her own affairs. They state their 
opinion that in present conditions there must reside in the British 
Parliament the ultimate control of certain matters, namely, defence, 
foreign relations, the maintenance of internal security, the protection 
of minorities and of all sections of the community against unfair 
discrimination, the provision for financial obligations and the security 
of financial stability and credit. ‘* It may be necessary,” the despatch 
continues, “‘ for Parliament to intervene (for these express purposes) 
at any point in the administration of the central Government.’ The 
Government of India is, however, convinced “that no scheme of 
government at the centre can work with success, unless it is recognised 
that Parliament and the Indian Legislature have each their special 
contribution to make to the welfare of India which is the joint purpose 
of both. Our aim should be a partnership in a common cause. 

* There already exists in the Legislative Assembly an organ which as 
it develops will become one of the main instruments of responsible govern- 
ment at the centre. Responsibility will come as the result of the relations 
established between the Legislature and the Executive. We cannot at 
present foresee precisely what the ultimate development of those relations 
willbe. But it seems to us plain that we should without delay set ourselves 
to the task of encouraging the establishment of effective relations between 
these two bodies, and thus prepare the foundation for the full responsible 
government which we desire to reach.” 

The Government of India then proceed to a detailed exposition and 
discussion of their proposals.(*) Finally, the despatch ends with a 
summary in general terms of their views. They agree in general with 
the recommendations of the Simon Commission as to the provincial 
constitutions, which they consider represent ‘‘a generous response 
to the popular demand for provincial autonomy” and “ contain 
within themselves the means of increasing adaptation to local 
circumstances.”” With regard to the centre they desire to amplify 
the plan put forward by the Commission, and their proposals have been 
designed with a double purpose :— 

“On the one hand we have sought to examine the means by which 

the relations between Executive and Legislature can be established on a 

basis which offers a reasonable chance of harmony in working. On the 


(3) See annexed Summary. 











other we have endeavoured to point the way to action that may now be 

taken to place upon the constitution the first, but definite, impress of 

Dominion status.” 

If their reading of history is correct they believe that it was exactly 
in this way that “‘ each and all of the Dominions have attained to 
constitutional nationhood.”’ 

The last paragraphs of the despatch are in the following terms :— 

** Accepting the recommendations of the Commission that the members 
of the Central Cabinet should be appointed by the Governor-General, we 
have drawn what appeared to us the consequential inference that the 
exercise of the functions for the government of India which reside in the 

Crown should be directly devolved upon the Governor-General, and that 

therewith should go the power to appropriate the revenues of India. We 

think it right to state clearly that if this were done the Government of 

India would no longer merely be the agent of the Secretary of State. 

For the first time it would possess a distinct individuality. It would, it 

is true, be within specified limits under the control of His Majesty’s Govern- 

ment, but it is of the essence of our proposals that that control should be 
of such a nature as to establish partnership in place of subordination. 

“The Government of India would then be a distinct entity, capable 
of acting in domestic matters on its own initiative and, within the ambit 
of its uncontrolled powers, free to pursue its own policy. Vis-a-vis the 

Dominions and foreign countries, it would occupy the new position which 

growing freedom in the conduct of external affairs would connote. That 

it would not be an entirely independent Government is due to circum- 
stances, internal and external to India, which are generally familiar and 
which invest the problem with such peculiar difficulty. But, while we are 
bound to suggest means by which provision can be made for the period of 
transition which must elapse before the complete fulfilment of British 
purpose, as declared in the announcements made on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, we would set no artificial or statutory barrier to the natural 
evolution we desire to see. We believe that the greater part of Indian 
opinion will be ready to recognise the special interests of Parliament, 
provided that Great Britain on her side is prepared by action to show 
that she does not falter in her desire to invest India with the constitutional 
status that she seeks, and that her political development appears to us to 
justify.” 

S. A. H. 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS. 
1.—General Principles. 

(1) Agreed that new constitution should not be rigid. (§15) 

(2) Agreed that an all-India federation should be the ultimate ideal but 
that it is at present distant. (§ 16) 

(3) Necessity of defining the purposes which Parliament must continue 
to safeguard in India. (§§ 19, 116, 225) 

(4) Partnership in a common cause should be the aim. “ Duality or 
sharing of power between Parliament and the Indian Legislature ” is inevitable. 
(§§ 19, 103) 

(5) Care must be taken not to sacrifice the spirit of national unity under 
the centralized British administration. ($17) 
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2.—The Provinces. 

(1) Acceptance in principle “ with full recognition of the risks inherent 
in so great a change ” of the proposal for the abolition of dyarchy and for the 
establishment, subject to the necessary safeguards, of responsible government 
(with no official bloc and no reserved subjects) in the Provinces. (§ 22) 

(2) Agreed that Provincial Cabinets should be unitary, each member 
accepting responsibility for the whole policy of the Provincial Government. 
(§ 42) 
(3) The Governor should be free to exercise his discretion on the appoint- 
ment of official ministers. (§ 43) 

(4) Suggested that the emergency powers of the Governor should be 
exercised, except in sudden emergencies, subject to the consent of the 
Governor-General. (§ 51) 

(5) Agreed that the Governor should have overriding powers, it being 
anticipated that the use of them would be “infrequent and reserved for 
exceptional occasions,” and an important factor being “the reliance which 
minority communities will repose in the Governor for their protection.” 
(§§ 49-51) 

(6) Agreed that Provincial franchise should be widened. This and the 
suggestions of the Simon Commission for the further enfranchisement of 
women should be investigated by the Franchise Committee. (§§ 28-29) 

(7) Communal electorates should not be taken away without the consent, 
by a two-thirds majority in the Legislature, of the community concerned :— 

(a) Moslems in the Punjab and Bengal (where they form a majority 
of the population) should not be deprived of representation in the Council 
in proportion to their population, merely because of the “ weightage ” 
allowed to Moslem minorities elsewhere. 

(b) Representation of landholders and of Europeans and special 
classes should be maintained. 

(c) The Franchise Committee should examine the problem of repre- 

sentation of the depressed classes and labour. (§§ 30-41) 

(8) Agreed that life of Provincial legislatures should be increased from 
three to five years (§ 23), and that their size should be increased subject to 
recommendations of the Franchise Committee. (§ 24) 

(9) Agreed that there should be Second Chambers in certain Provinces, 
where the Governments recommend their creation. (§ 27) 

(10) Approval of the suggestion that committees should be appointed 
to investigate proposals for constituting new Provinces in Sind and Orissa. 
(§ 21) 

(11) Approval of the separation of Burma subject to an equitable financial 
settlement and the safeguarding of respective economic interests. (§§ 21, 
84-95) 

(12) The link between the Provinces and the “ backward tracts 
should be maintained without interposing central responsibility for their 
administration. (§ 52) 

(13) Suggested that the North-West Frontier Province should be given 
a somewhat more liberal form of government than that proposed by the 
Simon Commission or the Indian Central Committee, with a Legislature of 
equal elected and non-elected members (as proposed) and a form of executive 
government consisting of the Chief Commissioner with one official and one 
non-official minister. (§§ 73-78) 


9° 
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(14) Generally predisposed to favour the financial proposals for the 
Provinces, while the detailed anticipations of revenue are considered too 
optimistic. (§§ 54-72) 

(15) Agreed that the High Courts should be centralised and become a 
central charge. (§ 53) 


3.—The Centre. 


(1) The proposals of the Simon Commission regarding the Centre are 
not generally approved. (§§ 96-112). 

(2) It is considered that “it would seem necessary to look to some 
solution on the lines of a unitary government.” This “leaves the path open 
for development on natural lines” and “is in our view perhaps its main 
attraction.” A system of formal dyarchy at the Centre is thought unwise as 
being unprogressive. (§ 113) 

(3) The Imperial Parliament cannot “in any future within sight ” divest 
itself of the control of defence, and must safeguard certain other purposes, 
i.e., foreign relations, internal security, financial obligations, financial stability 
and credit, the protection of minorities, and the rights of services recruited by 
the Secretary of State, and the prevention of unfair discrimination. 
(§§ 19, 106, 122) 

(4) The Central Government while “containing an official element and 
not formally responsible to the Legislature ” should * include an appreciable 
popular element consisting of elected members of the Legislature, who might 
command sufficient support in thav body te afford in normal circumstances 
the promise of reasonable harmony between the Executive and the 
Legislature.” (§$ 113-116) 

(5) The proposal that the Governor-General (net, as now, the Secretary 
of State) should appoint the members of his Council is welcomed. (§ 113) 

(6) “The powers of the Governor-General in relation to the Legislature 
must remain unimpaired.” (§ 121) 

(7) The proposal to substitute indirect for direct election to the Centre 
is not approved. It may be possible, however, to devise a combination 
of the direct and indirect methods. (§ 125) 

(8) Hesitation “to put the federal argument of the Commission too 
high ”’ because— 

(a) “it is far from certain that federation for the whole of India will 
come about by the inclusion of the States in the Assembly,” and 
(b) even so, “ it does not appear to us to be necessary that the method 

of representation of the States and the Provinces must be uniform. (§ 126) 

(9) The nominated portion of the Assembly should not yet be abolished. 
It represents the ‘‘ unenfranchised and inarticulate” as well as acting as 
“ spokesmen who would explain and defend the purposes for which Parliament 
must retain interest in the administration of India.” (§ 138) 

(10) The size of the Assembly should be increased from 145 up to a 
maximum of 200 and its life should be five years. (§ 139) 

(11) The question of widening the franchise should be investigated by 
the Franchise Committee. (§§ 140-142) 

(2) The Council of State should remain much as it is at present. Should 
direct election be retained in the case of the Assembly, the proposal of indirect 
election to the Council of State would be approved “in order to familiarize 
men’s minds with the federal idea,” provided that the rights of minorities 
were not prejudiced and public opinion approved the suggestion. 

Agreed that the life of this body should be increased from five to seven 
years. (§§143-147) 
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{.— Defence. 

(1) The Government of India preferably should retain control of the 
Army and the administration of defence. (§ 154) 

(2) Agreed that Commander-in-Chief should cease to be a member of the 
Legislature. His place should be taken by a civilian member of defence. 
(§ 155) 

(3) Not unanimous on the advisability of an Indian Sandhurst. (§§ 161- 
164) 


5.—Central Finance. 


(1) ** The occasion for a transfer of financial responsibility cannot be 
reached apart from the fulfilment of certain conditions, such as the restora- 
tion of normal economic conditions, the re-establishment of credit and 
confidence, and the inauguration and successful working for some time of a 
reserve bank with adequate sterling reserves.” (§§171-181) 


6.—Commerce and Industry, Railways, Services. 


(1) India should be free to manage her Customs Tariff subject to necessary 
limitations in the spheres of foreign relations and finance. (§183) 

(2) With regard to commercial and industrial policy generally, it is con- 
sidered that if agreement could be reached on the position of British enterprise 
in India and adequate safeguards against injustice could be provided, “ there 
is no reason why the control of policy should not pass into Indian hands.” 
(§§184—190) 

(3) ‘‘ An authority for the administration of the railways should be set 
up by statute, and a detailed inquiry to that end should be made by a 
committee or commission . . . as soon as possible. Necessity of separating 
commercial management from direction ef policy. 

(4) Agreed that “ recruitment. (to the Services) should be continued on 
an all-India basis by the Secretary of State and under guarantee of his 
protection.” (§204) 


7.—The States. 

(1) Agreed that paramountcy should vest in the Viceroy and should 
no longer be a function of the Government of India. (§213) 

(2) Acceptance of proposal for the creation of a Council of Greater India. 
Need for early review of the financial and economic relations between British 


India and the States. (§§215-220) 


8.—Home Government. 

(1) Desirable that the functions of the Secretary of State should be 
specified. (§§ 221-226) 

(2) It is considered that there is “no justification” for the retention 
of the veto of the Council of India in regard to financial proposals. Its 
continuance should be for use only on occasions when Parliament proposes 
to intervene in Indian administration. Under certain conditions its 
disappearance would be favoured. (§§ 227-229) 





Il1.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 

November 9th.— The General Election was held throughout the country. 

November 10th.—The returns of the Elections were as follows : Socialists, 
72; Clericals, 66; Dr. Schober’s National Economic bloc, 19; and the 
Heimat bloc, 8. The Socialists gained one seat and the Clericals lost 7, 
the latter polling 450,000 votes less than in 1927. The Heimat (Fascist) bloc 
only obtained 226,000 votes. 

November 12th.—Major Pabst, former chief-of-staff of the Heimwehr, 
who had been deported from the country by order of the previous Chancellor, 
Herr Schober, returned on the cancellation of the order by Prince Starhemberg. 


Belgium. 

November 11th.—The Government of M. Jaspar resigned, following on the 
resignation of five Liberal members of the Cabinet, owing to disagreement 
regarding the Flemish question. 

November 13th.—The King received M. Jaspar, who informed him of the 
result of the negotiations between the Liberal and Catholic Ministers, and 
it was understood that agreement had been reached and that the Premier 
would withdraw his resignation. 


Brazil. 

November 5th.—The new Government was formally recognised by Portugal. 

November 6th.—The Government was recognised by Italy, Chile, Bolivia 
and Paraguay. 

November Tth-—-The Government published a decree banishing 
Dr. Washington Luiz, the ex-President, and Dr. Prestes the President-Elect, 
from Brazil. 

It was announced that the Government liad been recognised by Austria. 

November 8th.—The Government was recognised by the U.S.A. and 
Czechoslovakia. 

November 9th.— It was announced that the Government had been recognised 
by Great Britain, France, Sweden, Argentina, Ecuador and the Vatican 
City. 

An amnesty was proclaimed for all civilians and soldiers engaged in the 
revolutionary rising. 

November 10th.—It was announced that the Government had been 
recognised by Germany. 

November 11th.—It was reported that the Government had dispensed 
with the services of the American Naval Mission and the French Military 
Mission. 

It was understood that the Government had been recognised by Spain, 
following on assurances given to the latter regarding the firing on the Baden 
which caused the death of 26 Spanish subjects. It was also reported that 
Switzerland had decided to recognise the Government. 

A decree was issued dissolving the Federal and State Congresses and the 
Municipal Councils, and suspending constitutional rights pending a general 
election. 

November 13th.—The moratorium was extended for fifteen days. 

November 14th.—The Government was recognised by Denmark. 

November 17th.—The Government was recognised by Egypt. 
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Canada. 
November 11th.—Recognition of sovereignty over Sverdrup Islands. (See 
Norway.) 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


November 6th.—Yen Hsi-shan circulated a telegram announcing his retire- 
ment from the Governorship of Shansi. 

November 8th.—Reports reached Shanghai that the town of Tsingshih, 
15 miles north of Changteh (Hunan) had been captured by Reds and three 
Finnish missionaries seized. 

November 9th.—The National Commercial Conference, sitting in Nanking, 
adopted a wide programme of State industrial development. During dis- 
cussions it was stated that during the past two years of unrest the four railways 
involved had lost $80 millions of revenue and the losses of railway property 
totalled $50 millions. The fall in silver had added $400 millions to the railway 
debts, which were practically all in gold. 

The Government was understood to be raising five new divisions of troops, 
with Nanking as the recruiting centre, and was also incorporating large 
numbers of the Kuominchun forces in the National army. 

November 11th.—Mr. Lenox Simpson died at Tientsin, as a result of the 
wounds he received when shot by three Chinese on October 1. 

November 12th.—Chang Hsueh-liang arrived in Nanking in order to 
consult with Chiang Kai-shek regarding future relations between Mukden and 
Nanking. 

The Norwegian steamer Hirundo was seized by pirates near Swatow and 
taken to Mirs Bay, on the Hong Kong border. 

November 15th.—A preliminary conference opened in Nanking to discuss 
means of consolidating Chinese foreign and domestic loans, and was attended 
by experts of the Kemmerer Commission. (The total obligations were 
approximately, foreign, £60 millions, and domestic, £40 millions.) 

An informal meeting was held between representatives of China, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and the U.S.A. to 
initiate discussions regarding obligations in arrears.” 

November 16th.—The Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang 
in plenary session in Nanking approved the general principle of re-demarcation 
of the provinces so as to provide for similar jurisdictional areas. It also 
adopted proposals for the convocation of the People’s Convention on May 5th, 
1931, the abolition of the Disbandment and Military Reorganisation Com- 
mittees, the allocation of land in Nanking suitable for foreign Legations, and 
other measures. 

November 17th.—Speaking in Nanking Chang Hsueh-liang promised the 
Government his support, when pleading for the cessation of reckless shedding 
of blood and destruction of property, and said that he and Chiang Kai-shek 
had reached an understanding that peace must be preserved in China at all 
costs. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


November 6th.—The Central Political Council ratified the Agreement with 
Great Britain for the disposal of the Boxer Indemnity Fund. 

November 7th—Dr. C. T. Wang made a statement to the press on the 
subject of extra-territoriality, in which he appealed to the people of China to 
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unite for its abolition. Shantung had been returned to them chiefly owing to 
the vigorous protests of the people throughout the country. 

November 11th.—Communication from Soviet Foreign Commissar re 
negotiations regarding the C.E. Railway. (See U.S.S.R.) 

November 13th.—Statement by U.S. Secretary of State re extra- 
territoriality. (See U.S.A.) 


Cuba. 

November 13th.—The Government proclaimed martial law throughout the 
island. Rioting occurred in Havana, following on anti-American demon- 
strations by Nationalists and Communists. 

November 14th.—Normal conditions were restored, after rioting which 
had continued for nearly three days. Seven persons were reported to have 


been killed. 


Egypt. 

Novemler 6th—The executives of both the Wafd and the Liberal 
Constitutional Parties decided to boycott the Elections as a protest against 
the Premier’s action in altering the Constitution. 

November 10th.—Arrangements for the formation of a new “ Reform,” 
or “* People’s,”’ party, under the leadership of Sidky Pasha, were made by a 
meeting of representatives of all the Provinces of Egypt. 


Finland. 

November 11th.—The Diet adopted three anti-Communist Laws, making 
it impossible for Communists to enter Parliament and giving the President 
power to adopt any measures he might deem necessary to restore order in 
case of national emergency, irrespective of existing legislation regarding the 
rights of citizens. 

November 13th.—Fifty-seven Communists were convicted of high treason 
and sentenced to terms of penal servitude. They included six former Deputies. 

November 18th.—Ratification of Trade Treaty with Germany. (See 
Germany.) 


France. 

November 5th.—In connection with the arrest in Paris of Italians accused 
of anti-Fascist activities further investigation showed that the organisation 
to whieh they belonged was an integral part of the Communist machine outside 
the U.S.S.R. 

November 6th—The Petit Parisien published figures of the effectives of 
the armies of Germany, Great Britain and Italy showing that Germany could 
muster 470,000 men in unofficial military organisations in addition to the 
100,000 regulars and 150,000 armed gendarmerie (schwpos). Great Britain 
had 119,000 men at home and 405,000 overseas and, with the territorial army, 
the total available was 780,000. Italy had 714,000 at home and 52,000 
overseas. The regular army totalled 303,000 and the Fascist militia 353,000. 

During the debate on the Government's foreign policy M. Franklin- 
Bouillon accused Germany of bad faith in her reiations with the ex-Allies. 
There were two Germanies, the prudent Germany and the cynical, but both 
were united in their will to go back on their obligations under the Young 
Plan, to revise treaties and frontiers, to demand the disarmament of France, 
to remilitarise the Rhineland, and to deny all responsibility for the war. He 
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said that far from being disarmed, Germany spent more on military prepara- 
tions than France, and he claimed that there was a close liaison between the 
(ierman and Soviet armies. 

November 11th.—In an article in the Populaire, M. Antonelli (a Socialist 
Deputy) showed that the Government had, in its Budget figures, concealed 
more than a third of the expenditure on armaments. The figure shown for 
1931-32 was £97,856,000, but the actual total, including expenditure on 
Colonial defence, was £152,152,000. For example, the expenditure of £8 
millions on frontier fortifications was not included in the Estimates because 
by a law promulgated on January 14th, 1930, the Government was authorised 
to spend £26,400,000 on these during the period ending March 3lst, 
1954. 

November 13th.—-The debate on foreign policy was resumed in the Chamber 
and M. Briand contended that his policy of peace had not been without 
substantial results. Locarno was a confirmation of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and it had the advantage that Germany could not argue that it was an outcome 
of the war. She had signed it of her own free will. 

Germany was a country of 60 million intelligent people and a Foreign 
Minister who did not seek to diminish the danger of such a neighbour by 
agreements and understanding would fail in his duty. To tear up treaties 
would lead to social as well as international chaos. A reversal of policy 
(asked for by M. Franklin-Bouillon) was impossible. If he was to go back to 
the old alliances it would mean the end of the League, and the tearing up of 
the Covenant. 

The total gold reserve in the Bank of France was stated to amount to 
£408,772,230, representing 53.17 per cent. of the total engagements. 

Allegations regarding French military preparations in the Popolo @ Italia. 
(See Italy.) 

November 14th.-The Chamber passed a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment by 323 votes to 270. This followed on a debate during which M. Marin 
alleged that Germany had 100,000 men under arms, with reserves of over 
2 millions, and that she was secretly making war materials. M. Tardieu 
contended that the Government stood firm as far as the national interest was 
concerned, and made it clear that M. Briand’s policy was the policy of the 
Government. Germany, he said, did not appear to understand that the 
Treaties were a consequence of the war and that it was not possible to 
eliminate the effects of war. Since the evacuation of the Rhineland there had 
been disquieting signs in Germany, and on the subject of disarmament France 
was in a conflict of doctrine and of fact with the German Government. The 
latter claimed that the Treaties obliged the Allies to disarm at the same time 
as Germany, but he denied this. There was no bilateral agreement, but 
German disarmament might bring Allied disarmament inits wake. M. Tardieu 
said that if Germany continued, at Geneva, to emphasise the doctrine that 
France and Germany had been placed by the ''reaty under the same obligation 
of disarmament, the French Government would ask the League Couneil, on 
the basis of Article 213, to order an investigation of the military establishment 
of Germany, which had probably developed far beyond the limits laid down 
by the Treaty. 

He also reminded his hearers that Article 19 of the Covenant needed 
unanimity for its application ; its text had been modified until its application 
beeame optional. As to ‘Treaty revision, the mere alteration of frontiers 
would not cure the present troubles of Europe ; on the contrary, to throw the 
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frontiers into the melting pot, to re-open the endless ethnological researches of 
1919 would be fatal. It would be followed by war and revolution. 

November 15th.—The Quai d’Orsay issued a communiqué confirming reports 
that the Ambassador in Moscow had, on November 11th, presented a vigorous 
protest to the Soviet Government against the attacks on former leaders or 
present members of the French Government contained in the official document 
issued by the Soviet Public Prosecutor regarding the charges against the 
professors and others accused of conspiracy against the Soviet régime. 


Free City of Danzig. 


November 16th.—The elections to the Diet were held and resulted in the 
Socialists obtaining 18 seats ; the Hitler National Socialists, 12 ; the Catholic 
Centre, 11; German Nationalists, 10; Communists, 8; National Liberal 
bloc, 7; Democratic Liberal bloc, 4; and the Polish Party, 2. (A recent 
Constitutional amendment had reduced the number of seats from 120 to 
72). The Nazis obtained 34,294 votes, as compared with 2,130 in 1927, and 
the Communists doubled their poll. 


Germany. 

November 6th.—Signature of Treaty with Nejd. (See Nejd.) 

November 7th.—_Settlement of debt to U.S. Government. (See U.S.A.) 

November 8th.—The wages dispute in the Berlin metal industry was settled 
by a fresh award made by a court of arbitration. This provided for a 
progressive reduction of wages, up to a maximum of 8 per cent. 

The German Democratic Party was dissolved. 

November 10th.—T he State Party was constituted, to absorb the Democratic 
Party, under the leadership of Herr Dietrich, Vice-Chancellor and Minister of 
Finance. 

The 5} per cent. Young Plan Loan was quoted on the Berlin Bourse, for the 
first time, at 76.5. (Germany had subscribed 36 million marks of the loan.) 

November 12th.—-The Cabinet, at a meeting to consider means of reducing 
the cost of living, decided to set up a Special Commission to carry through the 
official policy of bringing down prices of food with the general costs of 
production. 

November 14th.-The German-American Mixed Claims Commission 
decided unanimously in favour of Germany in the claims for damages instituted 
by the U.S.A. for alleged cases of sabotage by German agents in 1916 and 1917, 
when property was destroyed by explosions. 

M. Tardieu’s speech in the Chamber. (See France.) 

November 18th.—It was announced that ratifications of the Trade Treaty 
with Finland had been exchanged. (The Treaty was to come into force on 
November 27th.) 


Great Britain. 

November 5th.—The President of the Board of Trade issued a table showing 
that in the nine months ending September 30th, the imports of grain from 
the U.S.S.R., in proportion to the total imports were : wheat, 4.90 per cent. ; 
barley, 32.18 per cent., and oats, 7.75 per cent. 

It was stated in Parliament that the orders placed in the United Kingdom 
by the Soviet Government during the 8} months ending June 15th, 1930, were 
valued at £13 millions. 
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A White Paper on the national debt was issued and showed that the total 
gross liabilities of the State on April Ist, 1930, were : internal, £6,626,461,077 ; 
and external, £1,074,158,463. 

November 6th.—The Chairman of the Soviet Trade Delegation issued a 
statement on Anglo-Soviet trade during 1929-30, in which he said that the 
total amount of purchases made by the Soviet in Great Britain during the 
year reached £15,395,000, as against £9,912,433 the previous year. Soviet 
sales in Great Britain totalled £23,542,322, against £29,339,584. 

November 7th.—Report re removal of ban on immigration. (See Palestine.) 

November 12th.—It was understood that the Government had officially 
informed the chief delegates to the Imperial Conference that they could 
not accept the Canadian Prime Minister’s ofier of reciprocal tariff preferences. 

As regards the quota system, the Government had not come to a final 
decision, but it was believed that so far as the Conference in session was 
concerned, there could be no decision to adopt the scheme. 

The Round Table Conference on India was opened by the King, who 
drew attention to the fact that this was the first occasion on which “ British 
and Indian statesmen and rulers of Indian States ” (had) “ met, as you now 
meet, in one place and round one table to discuss the future system of govern- 
ment for India and seek agreement for the guidance of my Parliament as to 
the foundations on which it must stand.” His Majesty concluded by a 
prayer for wisdom, patience and goodwill to guide the proceedings. 

November 13th.—The Government published as a Blue Book (Cmd. 3700) 
the text of a Despatch from the Viceroy of India, dated September 20th, 
submitting suggestions for the consideration of the Round Table Conference, 
and outlining proposals for placing upon the Indian Constitution the “ first 
but definite impress of Dominion Status.” This involved the surrender 
of powers and functions exercised by the Imperial Government to the Governor- 
General and Government of India. Agreement was expressed with the 
Simon Commission that a vigorous central authority should be constituted, 
but it was not considered that the Commission’s proposals would produce 
that desired end. Support was also given to the Commission’s view that 
each province should be “ as far as possible mistress in its own house,” but 
it was urged that in following this policy the “ spirit of national unity which 
has gradually been developing under the centralised British administration ” 
should not be sacrificed. 

The Government of India condemned the idea of a formal dyarchy at 
the centre, and proposed a “ unitary Government,” which, “ while containing a 
definite official element and not formally responsible to the Indian Legislature, 
would yet include an appreciable popular element consisting of elected 
members of the Legislature.” The powers of the Governor-General in relation 
to the Legislature should remain unimpaired. H.M. Government should 
continue to safeguard defence, foreign relations, internal security, financial 
obligations, protection of minorities, the rights of services recruited by the 
Secretary of State, etc. 

The proposal that Burma should be separated was supported in principle. 

(For a digest of the Despatch see page 9.) 

November 14th.—The Government issued an announcement that they 
had invited representatives of the Jewish Agency to confer with them on 
the question as to the doubts which had been expressed “ as to the compatibility 
of some passages of the White Paper of October 21, with certain articles of 
the Palestine Mandate.” 
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The final session took place of the Imperial Conference, when the 
discussions on the economic side were adjourned until 1931,to be resumed 
in Ottawa. On the constitutional side, it was agreed to adopt the 
recommendations made by the Committee which sat in 1929 on the operation 
of Dominion legislation, and the Government undertook to bring forward 
the necessary legislation (to be called the Statute of Westminster) to implement 
them. The principle was also accepted of setting up an ad hoc tribunal to 
deal with any dispute that might arise between any of the nations of the 
Commonwealth. 

It was agreed that the existing policy of the ultimate establishment of a 
naval base at Singapore should be maintained, but that any further expenditure 
beyond that involved in the contract already placed should be postponed for 
five years. 

On the economic side, it was decided that as there had not been time to 
examine thoroughly all the various proposals as to preferences, quotas, import 
boards, etc., an Economic Conference should meet in Ottawa some time within 
12 months. As regards preferential tariffs, however, the British Govern- 
ment undertook that the existing margins accorded to the Dominions should 
not be reduced for a period of three years. 

The Government also undertook to examine carefully the report of the 
Graham Committee on a wheat quota, in consultation with the Governments 
of the wheat-growing Dominions and India, and it also agreed to reconstitute 
the Empire Marketing Board as a body with a fixed annual income; also 
to the reconstitution of the Imperial Economic Committee. 

November 15th.— Arab Executive delegation and the Palestine Government. 

November 16th.—Ratification of Anglo-Irak Treaty. (See Irak.) 

November 17th.—During a debate in Parliament on the Government’s 
policy in Palestine, Mr. Lloyd George stated that the White Paper was 
considered by the original parties to the Balfour Declaration, by the Jews, 
and by the Arabs as a revocation of the promise to the Jews. He also com- 
plained that neither the Allied Powers, nor the League, nor the Dominions, 
nor the other British political parties had been consulted before its issue. 
It also appeared to answer the recent strictures of the Mandates Commission 
by threatening to tear up the Mandate, and it forgot that the Jews were 
re-making a land which the Arabs had ruined. 

Replying for the Government, Dr. Drummond Shiels said that the 
difficulties arose from a Mandate so badly drafted by Mr. Llovd George and 
other present critics that both Jews and Arabs thought that their own 
interests should be supreme. The Government intended only to elaborate 
and carry out the interpretation issued by Mr. Churchill in 1922, and the 
White Paper was merely a fusion of the 1922 Memo., the Shaw Report and 
the Hope Simpson Report. It had been put forward only as a basis of 
discussion with both sides. 

The British Government, he continued, would guarantee, and at first 
actually pay, interest and sinking fund charges on a loan of £2,500,000 for 
development works in Palestine to provide land for 10,000 families. Landless 
Arabs would have the first claim, and the surplus land would then be open 
to both races. This promise, in conjunction with the issue of 1,480 permits 
to Jewish immigrants, showed that Jewish settlement was not to be crystallised 
at its present stage. He confessed that the proposal for a round table 
conference had been rejected by the Arabs alone ; but the Government would 
welcome it, and meanwhile promised to take no action until after the fullest 
consultation with both sides. 
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The first plenary session of the Indian Round Table Conference 
opened in London, under the presidency of the Prime Minister. 

November 18th.—The text of Notes exchanged between the Government 
and the Government of India and the Dutch Government regarding facilities 
for Dutch air mail services to Batavia and for British air services across 
Netherlands territory to Australia was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 3709. 


Greece. 

November 11th.—Twelve officers of those arrested on October 30th were 
cashiered for plotting against the Government. 

November 17th.—Ratification of Convention with Soviet Russia. (See 


U.S.S.R.) 


Haiti. 

November 18th.—Mr. S. Vincent was elected President on the fourth ballot 
in the Chamber of Deputies. (He was anti-American, and the first President 
to be regularly elected since the Treaty concluded with the U.S.A. in 1915.) 


Irak. 
November 16th.—The Chamber of Deputies ratified the Anglo-Irak Treaty 
by 69 votes to 13, and it was then ratified by the Senate by 11 votes to five. 


Italy. 

November 6th.—A number of well-known public men, including Signor 
Belotti, a former Minister of Commerce, were arrested for anti-Fascist 
activities, and were charged with “ preparing criminal acts against the 
regime. 

November 13th.—The Popolo d’Italia published an article declaring that 
France, since the beginning of the Geneva discussions on disarmament, had 
materially augmented her military budgets year by year. During the current 
budget year nine milliard francs had been allocated to this purpose from the 
Treasury reserves, and the total sum expended on armaments siace the Treaty 
of Washington was placed at 100 milliards. France was also preparing and 
perfecting an armed camp stretching the whole length of the frontier from 
Dunkirk to the very doors of Genoa, and Corsica had been transformed into a 
powerful naval and air base. 

November 18th.—In order to cover a deficit of £8 millions in the Budget 
for the first four months (July-October) of the financial year, the Premier 
decreed the reduction of the salaries of all State servants by 12 per cent. as 
from December Ist. It was calculated that the number of persons affected 
was approximately 500,000. (Government bonds amounting to the equivalent 
of nearly £38 millions were to fall due on December 31st.) 


Japan. 

November 9th.—It was understood that a compromise had been reached 
between the Ministers of Finance and Marine regarding the naval estimates 
for the fiscal year 1930-31. The total was fixed at £37,800,000 instead of 
£45 millions. 

November 14th.—The Prime Minister was shot at and wounded in Tokyo 
by a man who was arrested and found to be a member of the reactionary 
patriotic organisation known as the “‘ Love of Country.” 

November 18th.—The Prime Minister was understood to be out of danger. 
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League of Nations. 

November 6th.—The seventh session of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference opened. Lord Cecil asked that in giving the 
final reading to the Draft Convention each article should be taken separately, 
including articles already adopted (such as that concerning trained reserves). 
The French delegate contested this, but it was eventually decided that the 
Commission should proceed with the second reading of the Convention and 
that it would subsequently be open to any delegate to raise questions with 
regard to previous articles. 

Count Bernstorff repeated the German demand that the Disarmament 
Conference should be called at the earliest possible date, and said he stood by 
his declaration at the previous session. (By which the German delegation 
disassociated itself from the programme of the majority.) 

M. Litvinoff then read a speech reviewing the whole question in its world 
aspects and proposed: that in the Convention the words “limitation of 
armaments ” should be replaced by “ reduction and limitation . .” etc. ; also 
that the question of trained reserves should be re-examined, and that military 
material should be included in the Convention. 

Lord Cecil submitted a proposal that a Permanent Disarmament Com- 
mission should be set up, consisting of one nominee each of the States parties 
to the Convention, of the League members represented for the time being on 
the Council, of the United States, and of the U.S.S.R. The members of the 
Commission should also be independent experts, not tied by any position as 
officials of their Governments. 

He also proposed that the Draft Convention should be amended so that 
its provisions should not prevent any of the parties from increasing the peace 
strength of their armaments if they were faced with the menace of organised 
rebellion, or if the increase was consented to by the League Council. 

November Tth.In the Preparatory Commission Lord Cecil presented an 
amendment to the texts of the Draft Convention proposing that naval effectives 
should be dealt with in the same way as air effectives (i.e. the returns to be 
aggregate figures for officers, petty officers and men, without showing the 
numbers under each category). The French delegate objected to any 
differentiation in the statistical treatment between naval and military forces. 
A sub-committee was formed to discuss various suggestions put forward by 
other delegates. 

Count Bernstorff presented an amendment to Article 1 (total period of 
service in conscript armies) proposing that, in conscription countries, the 
annual! contingent and the total period of service it had to serve should not 
exceed the figures accepted by each of the contracting parties. All persons 
whose military obligations had been terminated should not be registered. 

November 8th.—The first part of the German amendment (limiting the 
annual contingent) was rejected by 12 votes to six, with many abstentions, 
including Great Britain and the U.S.A. 

Count Bernstorff declared that the Draft Convention “ would not be 
worth the ink in which it is written,” and abandoned his amendment. 

A Polish amendment was next considered, providing for the fixing of the 
maximum total period of service to be done by the annual contingents in 
conscription countries, which period, when fixed (the length of time was left 
blank in the draft, to be filled in by agreement in the Final Disarmament 
Conference), would be accepted by each of the contracting parties. 

This Article only referred to land forces, and the French delegate main- 
tained it ought to apply in the same conditions to naval and air effectives, 
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November 10th.—The Commission accepted Article 1 of Chapter 1 on 
effectives (dealing with the total period of service), and it was agreed that 
it should apply to land, naval and air effectives equally. The German and 
Soviet delegates abstained from voting. The text, in its final form, simply 
provided for the adoption of a general maximum period for each country, 
but did not prevent countries putting their figures as high as they wished. 

Lord Cecil explained that the object was that a maximum period having 
first been fixed, the countries which subsequently claimed to exceed it would 
be in an invidious position. M. Litvinoff pointed out, however, that if and 
when a maximum is fixed there is no reason for a higher figure in any 
individual case. 

The delegations of the five naval Powers agreed on a draft combining 
the methods of limitation contained in the Washington and London Treaties. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission began its examination of the 
Report of the administration of Irak for 1929. 

November 11th.—The Preparatory Commission dealt with Chapter 2 of 
the Draft Convention, regarding “ material.” Lord Cecil reviewed the 
possibilities of three methods of limitation—publicity, direct limitation, and 
indirect limitation through Budgets. He said that the first already existed, 
and was not sufficiently efficacious ; the second presented many technical 
difficulties and was not calculated to put an end to the race in armaments. 
It would have to be supplemented by Budget limitation, since it was easier 
to conceal war material than it was to conceal expenditure. 

Mr. Hugh Gibson said that no form of actual control of expenditure 
would be acceptable to the United States. They would not object to the 
system being adopted by other countries, and if they decided to include 
in the Convention an effective system of limitation through Budgets, his 
(Government would be ready to apply the system of direct limitation to land 
and air materials which seemed to be the best. 

Count Bernstorff said direct limitation was a sine qua non of making the 
Convention effective, and he asked that the system which had been applied 
to Germany should be applied in all the other States. 

November 12th.—In a statement to the press Mr. Hugh Gibson explained 
further the attitude of the U.S. delegation towards the limitation of land 
armaments as outlined by him the previous day, and said he was not merely 
advocating direct limitation of material but was making a definite offer 
that the U.S.A. would accept direct limitation of land armament if other 
countries adopted an effective method of budgetary limitation. 

During the discussion in the Commission the Japanese delegate strongly 
opposed direct limitation and advocated budgetary control. M. Litvinoff 
pleaded for both methods to be adopted and asked why a strong draft 
Convention could not be prepared, as unanimity was in any case impossible. 
Reservations could be made, but the pressure of public opinion would thus 
be brought to bear on countries making excessive ones. 

The five Naval Powers presented to the Commission a proposed text 
for naval disarmament. The figures employed in the text corresponded 
with those agreed upon in the Treaties of Washington and London, but 
the Italian delegation placed on record their reservation (made in London) 
to the effect that their Government could not definitely accept one method 
rather than another until ratios of strength and the maximum levels of 
tonnage had been agreed upon by the Powers. 

November 13th.—The Commission approved, almost unanimously, two 
paragraphs of a resolution submitted by Lord Cecil, to the effect that, the 
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Commission (1) approved the principle that there should be the fullest 
possible exchange of information respecting armaments between the parties 
to the Convention ; and (2) recorded the desire of almost all the members 
to find some method which would provide for the limitation of war material 
in a more precise manner than could be achieved by publicity alone. 

Count Bernstorff drew attention to the fact that technical arguments 
had been used to evade decisions on a problem which was of moral, historical 
and political importance, and raised the question of the “symmetry of 
obligations ” of all countries to disarm. These obligations were denied by 
the French delegate. 

During the discussion the advisability of adopting both direct limitation 
of armaments and budgetary limitation simultaneously was supported by 
Germany, Italy, Sweden, Norway, Canada, Turkey, China and the Irish 
Free State. 

November 14th.—The Commission adopted by 16 votes to 3 (Germany, 
Italy and the U.S.S.R.) the following British proposal as an amendment 
to the Article of the Draft Convention dealing with the limitation of land 
forces: ‘‘ The majority of the Commission associates itself with the principle 
of limitation by budgetary methods of land war material, while recognising 
that certain members would prefer the direct method by specific enumeration, 
and that certain members would desire to see some combination of the two 
methods.” The U.S.A. did not vote. 

This followed on the rejection by 11 votes to 9, of an Italian proposal 
to combine direct and budgetary limitation (voted against by Great britain) 
and of a German proposal for direct limitation (when Great Britain abstained 
from voting). ‘The latter was lost on a tie, nine on each side, ie., 
For: Germany, Canada, U.S.A., Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, Turkey, U.S.8.R. 
and Venezuela. Against: Belgium, Finland, France, Japan, Persia, Poland, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. Seven abstained. 

A Soviet proposal similar to the Italian received only five votes. 

November 15th.—A proposal submitted by Lord Cecil and elaborated by 
M. Massigli was adopted by 15 votes to one (M. Litvinoff), with Germany, the 
U.S.A., Italy, Sweden, and the Netherlands abstaining. The proposal! 
required from each signatory accepting the principle an annual statement of 
the total expenditure on each of the fighting forces separately, and an 
independent return giving specifically the expenditure on war material only. 
A French Note attached laid stress on the importance of an inquiry into the 
practicability of budgetary limitation, and indicated in detail the attitude 
of the Commission towards direct and indirect armament limitation. 

November 17th.—The Second Conference for Concerted Economic Action 
opened and was attended by delegates of 26 European States. It began the 
examination of the conditions for bringing into force the Tariff Truce Con- 
vention of March 24th, 1930, which, to date, had only been ratified by nine 
countries. The Conference also dealt with the suggestions for various 
Governments (notably the British and Dutch) for the general improvement of 


trade. 
The Preparatory Commission began its discussion of the limitation of naval 


armaments. 

The Naval Sub-Committee of the Preparatory Commission rejected a 
Soviet proposal for a reduction of fleets by percentages, and for a reduction 
of the total global tonnage of vessels of war. 

November 18th.—The Commission, after discussion, adopted a text for 
Article 1 of the draft on naval armaments which read that the Powers should 
agree to “ limit and, as far as possible, reduce naval armaments.” 
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In the Economic Conference a British proposal to negotiate on .tariff 
reductions with a view to reducing Customs duties by taking groups of 
commodities (such as textiles and machinery) and proceeding by stages was 
objected to by the French delegate, who wished to avoid tariff matters. He 
proposed the drafting of a convention on non-tariff matters only. 

The Dutch delegate proposed the division of States into two groups : 
(1) Those which, while retaining tariff autonomy, pursued a liberal commercial 
policy, and (2) those which, while pursuing the policy of conventional tariffs, 
possessed a protectionist Customs régime. States in the first group would 
undertake to maintain their liberal system in return for benefits granted to 
them by the second. 


Nejd. 


November 6th.—A Treaty of Friendship with Germany was signed in Cairo. 


Netherlands. 
November 18th.— Pubiication of Notes exchanged with British Government 
re air services. (See Great Britain.) 


Nicaragua. 

November 13th.—Martial law was proclaimed in the provinces of Esteri, 
Nuevo Segovia, Jinotega and Matagalpa, owing to the activities of General 
Sandino’s followers. 


Norway. 

November 11th.—It was officially announced that the Government had 
recognised the sovereignty of Canada over the Sverdrup Islands, in the 
Arctic Ocean. 

November 12th.—Seizure of Norwegian steamer by pirates. (See China : 
Internal Affairs.) 


Palestine. 

November Tth.—It was reported that the Government had informed the 
Jewish Agency that the ban on Jewish immigration had been lifted, and that 
1,500 permits for Jewish labour immigrants during the next six months had 
been approved. 

November 11th.—The Jewish Foundation Fund published a statement 
showing the actual amount spent on agricultural colonisation, i.e., £2,750,000 
odd. (The Simpson Report, page 42, calculated the cost of settling each 
Jewish family at a figure which gave a total of nearly £5 millions.) 

November 14th.—Statement by British Government re White Paper. (Se« 
(‘reat Britain.) 

November 15th—The High Commissioner received a delegation of the 
Arab Executive and informed it that the British Government had given an 
assurance that it would not neglect its duty towards all sections of the 
population of Palestine. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 
November 15th.—Ratification of Optional Clause by Yugoslavia. (See 
Yugoslavia.) 
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Peru. 

November 13th.-The Government proclaimed a state of siege in the 
Departments of Junin and Lima, following a riotous outbreak by 1,500 miners 
in the Cerro de Pasco region, in which two Americans were killed at the 
copper mines. 

The General Federation of Workmen declared a general strike at Lima 
and Callao (its port) and was consequently outlawed by the Government. 


Poland. 


November 9th.—The railway from Gdynia to the centres of Polish industry 
was opened for traffic, thus giving the country direct access to a Polish port 
through Polish territory, for the first time. 

November 10th.—The Committee of Agricultural and Financial Experts for 
the States of Central and Southern Europe, sitting in Warsaw, discussed 
schemes of agricultural credits. Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia were all represented, as well as Poland, 
while Finland and the League sent observers. 

November 12th.—It was understood that the number of Deputies in prison 
had reached 80, and included several distinguished politicians such as M. Witos 
(three times Premier) and M. Korfanty. 

November 13th.—The leader of the German Group in the Diet (Herr Graebe) 
a former Deputy, was sentenced at Bromberg to six months’ imprisonment for 
having, as founder of the Deutschtumsbund, infringed the economic provisions 
of the Agreement between Poland and Germany. 

November 16th.—The General Election took place and resulted in a victory 
for the Government bloc, which obtained 248 seats. The other results were : 
Peasants and Socialists, 80; Nationalists, 64; Christian Democrats, 14; 
Communists, 4; Orthodox Jews, 4; Zionists, 3; Nationalist Minorities, 6 ; 
and Ukrainians, 21. The national minorities all lost many seats, especially the 
Ukrainians and the Germans. 

(At the 1928 Elections the Government bloc obtained 130 seats, the 
Socialist and Radical Peasant Parties 160, and the National Minorities 70.) 

The German minority representation dropped from 21 to five, and in the 
corridor the narrowing down of the number of Polish parties to three resulted 
in the complete elimination of the German minority section, which lost its 
only two seats. 


Rumania. 


November 14th.—It was understood that the Liberal (Bratianu) Party had 
decided in principle to re-enter Parliament, and maintain an attitude of 
opposition to the Government. 


Spain. 

November 2nd.—T he League of Laymen, or Anti-Clerical League, held its 
first national assembly in Madrid. The tone of the speeches made it clear 
that the establishment of a republic would mean an attack on the Church. 

November 10th.—It was understood that the assistance of the Bank for 
International Settlements had been promised to the Bank of Spain in its 
efforts towards stabilising the peseta. A plan had been proposed according 
to which the Bank of Spain would deposit gold at Basel, against which the 
International Bank would hold various monetary issues. 
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November 13th.—The King gave his approval to the political programme 
of the Prime Minister and signed a Decree calling elections to Parliament on 
March 1st (Deputies), and March 15th, 1931 (Senators). 

‘The Premier issued a communiqué reminding the nation of its duty to 
vote and take its share in political responsibilities, and giving the assurance 
that the Government would guarantee freedom of voting. 

November 16th.—A general strike was proclaimed in Madrid as a protest 
against the shooting by the police of two workers on the occasion of the 
funeral on November 13th of four workers killed in the collapse of a house. 

November 17th.—A general strike was declared at Barcelona in sympathy 
with the Madrid workers, and serious disorders occurred. It was reported 
that the strike would continue until the Government recognised the syndical 
unions which were suppressed under the Dictatorship as Communistic. A 
strike also broke out at Granada. 

The strike in Madrid ended after lasting two days, and the capital returned 
to normal conditions. 

November 18th.—The strike movement was reported to be spreading, and 
outbreaks occurred at Valencia, Alicante and Malaga. At Barcelona a good 
deal of rioting took place, attributed to Communist agitation, four strikers 
were killed and many arrests were made. Students at Seville declared a 
24-hour strike in sympathy with the victims of the disorders in Madrid. 


Turkey. 
November 16th.—Fethy Bey dissolved the Liberal Republican Party 
following the defeat of a motion of no confidence in the Government, proposed 


by him, by 214 votes to 10. (Fethy Bey had accused the Government of 
having used unlawful means to influence the municipal elections.) He 
announced that so long as Kemal Pasha remained President of the Popular 
Party it would be impossible for him to lead an opposition party, and that he 
had understood that the Ghazi Pasha would maintain an attitude of neutrality. 


U.S.S.R. 

November 5th—Publication of figures re imports of Russian grain into 
England, ete. (See Great Britain.) 

November 6th.—Statement issued by Mr. Bron re Anglo-Soviet trade in 
1929-30. (See Great Britain.) 

Rykoff was granted leave owing to ill-health. 

November 7th—The 13th anniversary of the revolution was celebrated 
in Moscow by a military review in front of the new Lenin mausoleum. 

November 8th.—The Chief of the Soviet Air Force informed the press that 
air routes in the Union would total 24,000 kilometres in 1931 and 140,000 
kilometres in 1933, with a fleet of 9,000 passenger planes. 

November 10th.—It was reported that Krzhizhanovsky had been relieved 
of the presidency of the State Planning Commission at his own request. 
Ordjonikidze, Vice-President of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars, was 
appointed Chairman of the Supreme Economic Council of the U.S.5.R., 
succeeding Kuibyshev, who was appointed Vice-President of the State 
Economic Planning Commission in place of Krzhizhanovsky. 

November 11th.—It was understood that the Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs had informed Moh Teh-hui, the Chinese representative, that conditions 
in Manchuria being such that the Habarovsk Protocol might be regarded as 
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having been fulfilled, there was no longer any obstacle to the opening of 
discussions on questions regarding the Chinese Eastern Railway and diplomatic 
and trade relations. 

November 13th.—The bill of indictment against a number of professors and 
officials, accused of attempting to wreck the Five Years Plan, was published in 
Moscow, and showed that they had conspired with foreign Governments and 
armies for the overthrow of the Soviet régime. The British Government 
and Army and Navy were alleged to have planned with the French General 
Staff (with the support of M. Poincaré, M. Briand, and others) to march into 
Russia during 1930 and attack Leningrad and Moscow, with the collaboration 
of the British Fleet. The attack, had, however, been postponed until 1931. 

November 15th—The Government issued a decree giving the railway 
authorities extraordinary powers to restore discipline and deal with the 
transport crisis resulting from disorganisation on the railways. 

Communiqué by French Government re representations made to Soviet 

xovernment regarding accusations against French politicians, etc. (See 
France.) 

November 16th.—The celebration of “ Defence Week ” was begun, with the 
object of arousing popular interest in the problems of defence and reviewing 
the work of the civilian military organisations, which were expected to 
constitute a valuable auxiliary Red army in the event of war (such as the 
Osaviakhim, with 6 million members, which gave instruction in aviation and 
military chemistry, &c.). 

November 17th.—Ratifications were exchanged in Moscow of the Trade 
and Navigation Convention concluded with Greece. 


November 18th.—Reports were current that following on the dismissal of 
Syrtzoff a plot had been discovered to get rid of Stalin, and many leading 
Communists had been arrested. The latter were stated to include General 
Bliicher and Andreyeff, 2 member of the Supreme Military Council, while 
the leader of the conspiracy was believed to be Antipoff, the Commissar of 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


U.S.A. 


November 7th.—The final returns for the election for the Senate were as 
follows :— Republicans, 48 ; Democrats, 47; Farmer-Labour Party, 1. The 
House of Representatives’ figures were not expected to be completed for several 
weeks, owing to the necessity for recounts, but the returns to date were 
Republicans, 218 ; Democrats, 216; and Farmer-Labour Party, 1. 

In accordance with the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission a fina! 
settlement was arrived at as to the funding of Germany’s indebtedness, and 
German Government bonds, valued at 3,169,700,000 marks (say, £158,485,000) 
were handed over to the Treasury, and bonds valued at 99 million marks (say, 
£4,954,500) in possession of the Treasury, were returned to the German 
Government as paid. 

November 8th.—Recognition of Brazilian Government. (See Brazil.) 

November 11th.—In his Armistice Day Address, the President said: ‘‘ the 
outlook for peace is happier than for half a century,” but added that “ nations 
in many ways are always potentially in conflict.” After referring to the 
London Naval Treaty and the Kellogg Treaty he continued :— 

“There has been much discussion as to the desirability of some further 
extension of the (Kellogg) Pact so as to effect the double purpose of assuring 
methodical development of this machinery of peaceful settlement and to 
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insure at least the mobilisation of world opinion against those who fail when 
the strain comes. I do not say that some such further step may not some day 
come about.” 

Mr. Hoover described the idea in his mind as a “ formula, which would be 
stimulative and would appeal to the dramatic sense of the world as a mark in 
the progress of peace.”” He then spoke with satisfaction of the large number 
of arbitration and conciliation treaties existing between nations, and of the 
strong position occupied by the World Court. He concluded by renewing his 
suggestion of a year previous of a “ practical contribution in the settlement of 
the age-old controversy of the freedom of the seas,” and put the proposal in a 
slightly different form, i.e., that ‘‘ food supplies should be made immune from 
interference in time of war, and that the security of such supplies should be 
suaranteed by neutral transport and management.” 

November 13th.—Mr. Stimson announced that the Government had sub- 
mitted proposals to China on the gradual relinquishment of extra-territoriality 

November 14th.— Decision of German-American Mixed Claims Commission 
re claims for acts of sabotage during the war. (See Germany.) 


Yugoslavia. 

November 10th.—-A Conference of delegates of export organisations in 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Yugoslavia met in Belgrade, and 
was attended also by an observer from the League of Nations. 

November 12th.—The Conference ended after proposing an agreement to 
form a central bureau, which would decide the prices and conditions on which 
the wheat, maize, ete., produced by each country, would be sold to certain 


importing countries. An export controlling body would be set up in each of 


the contracting countries. 
November 15th.—The Government ratified the Optional Clause of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


IV. DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated November 8th, 1930. British Policy in 
Palestine :— 
(1) Telegram from General Smutsto Mr. MacDonald (October 22nd, 1930). 
(2) Reply of Mr. MacDonald to General Smuts (October 28rd, 1930). 
(3) Reply of General Smuts to Mr. MacDonald (October 24th, 1950). 


V.—NOTICES. 


An“ International Council of the Chase ’’ met in Paris on November 7th, 
and was attended by delegates from 23 countries. Its object was to co- 
ordinate the action of those interested in the preservation of game, 
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VI—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Leprosy Commission 

*Committee of Experts on Specific Tariffs . 

*Preparatory Commission for Conference 
on Rural Hygiene - 

*Committee on Allocation of Expenses ae 


British Universities International Congress 
*Central Opium Board a's aa 
*Meeting of Agricultural Experts 
*Financial Committee nee 
*62nd Session of the Council. . > pt 
*Meeting of Commission of Enquiry into 
Plan for European Federation 
*Special Committee on private manufacture 
of Arms . ais o oi 
*Supervisory Commission ne 
Biennial Congress of International Chamber 
of Commerce . 
*Conference on Limitation of Drug Manu- 
facture .. - 
Congress of Universities of the Empire 


Sixth Biennial International Conference of 
Leaders of Boy Scout Movement 


Congress of the Labour and nee Inter- 
national . 


World Rover Scout Moot 


World’s Grain Conference .. F a 


Universal Congress of ae Forces 
for Peace ° ee oe 


Bangkok. 
Geneva. 


Paris. 
Geneva. 


Glasgow. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Washington. 
Geneva. 
London and 
Edinburgh. 
Vienna. 


Vienna, 


Kandersteg. 


Regina, 
Canada, 


Washington. 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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